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we may take up another prominent class of phe-
nomena and study the development of human
thought. The simplest phenomena of nature have
always been regarded as taking place according to
natural laws. The experience of the race and of
each individual is sufficient to teach this. Primi-
tive man is not troubled about the causes of the
facts of everyday experience, and unbeknown to
himself, he reaches the scientific conception of uni-
formity and invariability in this restricted field. In
fact, in a still narrower field, animals also act upon
this same principle. If they are not rational, they
at least are not irrational. What mind qualities
they manifest are always thoroughly practical and
sane. Their acts are always characterized by what
is called "horse sense." It is only rational man
who deviates from this norm and indulges in irra-
tional actions. This happens as soon as he begins
to reason about phenomena, i.e., to draw inferences
from the facts of observation. His data are always
at first necessarily insufficient to enable him to draw
the correct conclusion, and he consequently draws
an erroneous one. When we reflect that it has
required ages of exhaustive scientific investigation
to enable us to reason correctly about the causes of
such everyday phenomena as an echo, a shadow, or
a reflection in a pool of water, we can readily see
how impossible it must be for primitive man to reach
the solution of the recondite problems that nature
constantly thrusts upon him. But the fact that,